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During 1936 there were 5,188 people killed on the roads of Britain;
8,381 on those of Germany; and 4,415 people killed in motor accidents
in France.
The most frequent cause of accidents attributable to drivers of
vehicles is emerging or turning from one road into another without
due care.
LONGEST   AND   HIGHEST   ROADS
The two longest motor roads in the world are the Pacific Highway,
which runs from Vancouver on the west coast of Canada to the Mexican
frontier, a distance of some 1,500 miles; and the road from Atlantic
City, via Philadelphia, St. Louis, Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento,
and Oakland, to the Pacific Ocean. This is 3,219 miles long, passes
through fourteen States, reaches a height of 6,500 ft. above sea-level,
and can be traversed in eighty-one hours by vehicles averaging forty
miles per hour. When completed, the motor road from Alaska to Tierra
del Fuego will be the greatest modern road.
The longest continuous footpath in the world is the Appalachian
Way, U.S.A. It is 2,183 miles long, and runs from the State of Georgia
to that of Maine; it is rarely crossed by any other track. The John Muir
Trail, opened in 1937/1,683 miles long, runs from the Canadian frontier
to Mexico, and passes through magnificent scenery. la Europe, a new
footpath opened in 1937 runs from the Saar to Silesia; it is 625 miles kmg
and is intended solely for recreation.
The highest motor road in the world was opened in Peru in 1936,
It runs from Lima to Oroya, and its highest point is the Anticona Col
(about 15,820 ft. high). Previously, the highest motor road was that
which crosses Pike's Peak in Colorado at a height of 13,000 ft- What
is probably Europe's highest road crosses the Pic de Veleta in the Sierra
Nevada in Spain (11,090 ft.); but the highest practicable motor noad
is that over the Col de L'Iseran in France (9,002 ft), opened in 1937.
ON THE GREAT IRON ROAD
RAILWAYS of a sort were being used in 1670 at Newcasde-upoo-Tyuc
for the transport of coal from the pit-heads to the quays on tbc
River Tyne.   The rails were of beechwood, and were held in position
by sleepers like those on present-day railways.
These early railways were nearly always placed on an incline so that
much of the haulage work was done by that cheap labourer, gravity.
The wagons were "sufficiently large to contain many tons d coak;
the wheels were exceedingly low; an ordinary horse would, wid*oiit
difficulty, draw three tons of coals on these roads from tbe pits to tfac'
river."
Wooden rails were introduced into the collieries of Whitehall in
1738, but they were quickly abandoned in favour of ircm me&
The, first attempt to form a railway of iron was by fixing flai b$*s <rf